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Abstract 

This study explored the perceptions of teacher-stu¬ 
dent relationships and personal student safety differences 
between Caucasian and African-American middle school 
students. The research was conducted using a survey in a 
suburban middle class school on Long Island, New York. 
Twenty-eight of 176 Caucasian students were chosen 
through random sampling to contrast with the 15 African- 
American students who participated in this study. An inde¬ 
pendent sample T-test was used. It showed a significant 
difference between African-American and Caucasian stu¬ 
dents in teacher-student relationships (p=.05) and approach¬ 
ing significance on personal safety significance (p<.10). 
Caucasian students in the sample tended to feel safer in 
their school, and the Caucasian students showed better 
student-teacher relationships than the African-American 
students. 

The schools in the United States are in the midst of 
an identity crisis. Schools are institutions, which reflect the 
architecture of the society (Asante, 1991). The natal culture 
of African-American students is generally ignored in the 
Eurocentric framework that American society is based upon. 
However, the existence of African-American culture is present 
in school hallways, communities, expressed through stu¬ 
dent attire, and is heard in casual expressions. America's 
dilemma lies in indoctrinating White epistemological per¬ 
spectives into a multicultural student population. These per¬ 
spectives ignore the thoughts, ideas, and various views of 
people of color (Bernal, 2002). 

The goal of education is to help students of all 
ethnicities find cultural relevance within society and to learn 
how to be open-minded with regard to other cultural views 
(Asante, 1991). Educators must take a step back from soci¬ 
etal views to see the world through the eyes of the children 
they are teaching. 

A large part of academic success can be deter¬ 
mined by the quality of relationships teachers forge with their 
students. Unfortunately, school culture continues to exhibit 
wide disparities between Caucasian and African-American 


students socially and academically. Some teachers lack the 
tools needed to connect with their students. According to 
Hughes and Wu (2012) lack of candor and preparation can 
have an indirect effect on student achievement. The absence 
of connection felt by some students with a number of teach¬ 
ers creates a suspension in educational achievement. 

This may lead to what is perceived as inappropri¬ 
ate classroom behavior resulting in unnecessary referrals 
and school suspensions, which generates a cycle of con¬ 
flict. Eighty three percent of all teachers are White middle 
class females, and half of the students in public K-12 schools 
are students of color, the quality of teacher-student relation¬ 
ships warrants attention (Henfield & Washington, 2012). 

The issue of personal safety in school and who is 
affected by it is largely dependent on the ethnic makeup of 
the school itself. For many African-American students in a 
predominantly Caucasian academic setting, school is an 
"alien and hostile place" (Ladson-Billings, 1995, p. 161). In 
academic institutions where the predominant ethnicity is that 
of the influential majority, personal safety can become an 
issue where bullying and other forms of violence hinder the 
voiceless ethnic minorities. Therefore, educators must al¬ 
ways strive to create an environment that is "safe, welcom¬ 
ing, and responsive" to the needs of all students (Ford, 2005, 
p. 29). This article focuses on the different perceptions held 
by Caucasian and African-American students regarding per¬ 
sonal safety and student-teacher relationships. 


The purpose of the study was to investigate how 
student perceptions of personal safety and teacher-stu¬ 
dent relationships differ between Caucasian and African- 
American middle school students. This article will explore 
the following question: 

How do teacher-student relationships and per¬ 
sonal safety differ between Caucasian and African- 
American students in public schools? 


Purpose of the Study 
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Literature Review 


While the literature related to in-school violence and 
student safety is extensive, the above issue needs further 
scrutiny. According to Klonsky (2002) the smaller-scale vio¬ 
lence in American public schools such as racial conflict, bul¬ 
lying, and intimidation are often overlooked but nevertheless 
omnipresent, and is what concerns students, teachers, and 
parents most; the article, How Smaller Schools Prevent School 
Violence , (Klonsky, 2002) publicized the quality of student- 
teacher relationships and personal safety in schools. 

In the article School discipline and security: Fair for 
all students? Kupcik and Ellis (2007) conducted a study 
regarding the fairness of school discipline tactics on stu¬ 
dents of color compared to White students. It was revealed 
that the demeanor of students of color dictated more disci¬ 
plinary action than the demeanor of White students. Since 
incidents are reported to occur frequently, students of color 
expect to be unfairly disciplined. This unfair treatment re¬ 
sulted in feelings of alienation and rejection in the school 
setting, leading to poor academic performance. Kupcik and 
Ellis (2007) hypothesized that student race/ethnicity dictated 
school safety as well as the frequency of disciplinary action, 
and eventually affect school safety. Similarly, Shirley and 
Cornell (2011) found African-American students were three 
times more likely to be sent to the office for discipline prob¬ 
lems and received suspensions five times more than Cau¬ 
casian students. Moreover, these actions do not improve 
school safety. This problem is not atypical to the United 
States. England and France disproportionately administer 
disciplinary actions to students of African and Caribbean 
origin much more than Caucasian students (Shirley & 
Cornell, 2011). Excessive punishments only breed frustra¬ 
tion, anger, resentment and cause students to disconnect 
from school. For these children, school is synonymous with 
prison and is not a safe place; especially in urban schools 
(Noguera, 2003). 

In Welcome all students to room 202: Creating cul¬ 
turally responsive classrooms, Ford (2005) envisioned the 
concept of the classroom as a home. This implied safety 
and comfort for students, who are viewed as guests in class¬ 
rooms where "learning environments are safe, welcoming, 
and responsive to their needs" (Ford, 2005, p. 29). 

Teacher-Student relationships are discussed in the 
article, But that's just good teaching, Ladson-Billings (1995) 
which stated that "Culturally relevant" pedagogy is an impor¬ 
tant influencer in teacher-student relationships, contribut¬ 
ing to the success of African-American and other students 
"who have not been well served by our nation's public 
schools” (Ladson-Billings, 1995, p. 163). “Many students 
who are not part of the White, middle class mainstream, 
asserts Ladson-Billings, experience difficulty in schools 
because of the way culture is perceived.” Labels such as 
"culturally appropriate", "culturally responsive”, "culturally 
compatible", and so on were assigned to the work of anthro¬ 
pologists who looked at connections between students’ 
16 home culture and school. 


According to various data obtained by researchers 
(Diamond & Randolph, 2004; Ford, Grantham, 2003; 
Landsman, 2004) the expectations set by a number of teach¬ 
ers towards culturally diverse students such as African-Ameri¬ 
can, Hispanic-American, and Native-American students tend 
to be lower than the expectations set towards Caucasian 
and Asian-American students. That may affect teacher-stu¬ 
dent relationships, claimed Ford (2005). 

Ladson-Billings (2006) proposed that anthropologi¬ 
cal training might be the answer to preparing teachers for 
the diverse students they will face in their classrooms. The 
problem seems to be "the poverty of culture" as opposed to 
Flarrington’s (1997) often quoted phrase "the culture of pov¬ 
erty." The deficit model appears in Ladson-Billings’ research 
in which African-American boys are overwhelmingly perceived 
by student-teachers as a problem they are dealing with. 

Henfield and Washington (2012) believed that the 
issue with teacher-student relationships referred to what 
teachers believed about students of color. They said that 
’Deficit Thinking’ "focuses on what one believes members of 
another group lack" (p.149). These teachers blame student 
failure on lack of family values and their home life. Fortu¬ 
nately these concepts are being replaced by promoting un¬ 
derstanding one’s own culture in order to teach from the 
perspective of another. 

Data Gathering Techniques 

This study is part of a larger study performed by 
Author (2008). Author used a survey instrument to collect 
data from students among several variables who are of 
interest to this study regarding the perception of personal 
safety and teacher-student relationships. Author col¬ 
lected the data during the 2006-07 school year. Letters 
of consent were mailed to the parents of students. The 
mailing included the survey along with a postage-paid 
return envelope. 

Survey Instrument 

A 32-item questionnaire developed by Author (2008) 
was used in order to collect data regarding student percep¬ 
tions of climate and environment in schools, 5 items for 
personal safety and 12 for teacher-student relationships (the 
rest of the items are not part of this study). The question¬ 
naire had subscales with factors that contributed to school 
climate. Responses to the questionnaire are in Likert scale: 
1=Strongly Agree to 5=Strongly Disagree (to see entire sur¬ 
vey see Author, 2008, p. 45). 

This study focused on Personal Safety (reliability = 
.797), and Teacher-Student Relationships (reliability = .936). 
Personal safety refers to one being free from harm or risk of 
danger within and around the school building. Student- 
Teacher Relationships refer to the connection, association, 
or involvement between teachers and their students for the 
purpose of academic advancement. 


Table 1 

Differences Between Caucasian and African-American Students 


Ethnicity 

N 

M 

SD 

t 

P 

Teacher - Student 

African-American 

10 

39 

18.02 




Caucasian 

24 

48.12 

8.48 

-2.02 

0.05 








Personal Safety 

African-American 

13 

19.15 

6.10 




Caucasian 

28 

21.75 

2.81 

-1.87 

0.06 


Methodology 

The present study took place in a suburban 
middle school on the North Shore of Long Island, New 
York, with an enrollment of approximately 643 students. 
The ethnic breakdown of the school was 15 percent Black 
(not Hispanic), 2 percent Asian or Pacific Islander, 23 per¬ 
cent Hispanic, and 60 percent White. The study focused 
on African-American and Caucasian ethnicities. Out of 213 
students who responded to the survey, 176 were Cauca¬ 
sian students. The two variables used addressed per¬ 
sonal safety and teacher-student relationships. Only 15 
African-American students answered the survey. For that 
reason the researchers randomly selected 28 students 
out of the total 176 Caucasian students to be contrasted 
with African-American students. One of the major limita¬ 
tions of this study is the small number of African Ameri¬ 
cans who responded to the survey. 

Data Analysis 

How do teacher-student relationships and personal 
safety differ between Caucasian and African-American stu¬ 
dents in public schools? 

An Independent Sample t-Test was performed in 
order to determine the level of significance of the two vari¬ 
ables. This design was selected because it was believed to 
be the best for this type of analysis. 

Table 1 shows No significant differences were found in per¬ 
sonal safety (p=.06) and significant differences in student- 
teacher relationships (p=.05). 

Table 2 shows frequency analysis per item. Here are the 
findings: 

Personal safety: two items PS1 "I usually feel safe in the 
school building during the day" and PS2 "I usually feel safe 
in the building before and after school" revealed that African- 
American students disagreed 23 percent while none of the 
Caucasian students disagreed with these items. In the same 
way item PS3 "I usually feel safe to come to school for meet¬ 


ings and programs in the evening" showed a 20 percent gap 
between Caucasian and African-American students, where 
Caucasian students agreed more with the item. 

Teacher-student relationships: items TSR3 "Teachers help 
students to be friendly and kind to each other", TSR9 "Teach¬ 
ers praise their students more often than they scold them", 
and TSR10 "Teachers are fair to students" showed a big 
gap. Fifty percent of African-American students in TSR3 
agreed, versus zero percent of Caucasian students. In TSR9, 
zero percent of African-American students agreed versus 60 
percent of Caucasian students. In TSR10, zero percent of 
African-American students agreed versus 72 percent of Cau¬ 
casian students. In addition, item TSR2, "Teachers in this 
school are on the side of their students", African-American 
students disagreed 38.5 percent compared to four percent 
of Caucasian students. 

Conclusions 

The purpose of the study was to find out how per¬ 
ceptions of teacher-student relationships and personal 
safety differ between Caucasian and African-American stu¬ 
dents. This study took place in a school with a large Cau¬ 
casian population. Study results may have shown greater 
significance with a more evenly distributed demographic. 
Although no significant differences were found in school 
safety, major differences were found in teacher-student re¬ 
lationships. Items such as "Teachers in this school are on 
the side of the their students", "Teachers are patient when 
a student has trouble learning", "Teachers praise students 
more often than they scold them, " and "Teachers do not 
shame or humiliate students" showed a large gap between 
African-American and Caucasian students, showing trouble 
in the teacher-student relationship for the first group. This 
agreed with Ladson-Billings (1995), when she confirmed 
observations regarding the role of culture in our public 
schools when students are alienated from White middle 
class mainstream. Viewed through the lens of White middle 
class culture, these teachers perpetuate deficit thinking. 
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Table 2 Item by Item Analysis 

# 

Question 

Afro-American 

Caucasian 



Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

PS1 

1 usually feel safe in the school building during the day 

23.1 

63.3 

0 

92.9 

PS2 

1 usually feel safe in the school building before and after school 

23.1 

69.3 

0 

96.5 

PS3 

1 usually feel safe to come to school for meetings and programs in the 
evening 

7.7 

72 

0 

92.8 

PS4 

1 do not feel safe because 1 have witnessed a person being pushed or 
shoved on school property 

69.3 

23.1 

85.7 

14.3 

PS5 

1 do not feel safe because 1 have witnessed a person being hit or 
beaten up by another person on school property 

69.2 

23.1 

85.7 

7.2 

TSR1 

Teachers in this school like their students 

35.7 

64.4 

80 

64 

TSR2 

Teachers in this school are on the side of these students 

38.5 

61.6 

4 

88 

TSR3 

Teachers help students to be friendly and kind to each other 

35.7 

50 

72 

0 

TSR4 

Teachers treat each student as in individual 

21.4 

28.5 

28 

72 

TSR5 

Teachers are willing to help their students 

7.1 

64.3 

4 

96 

TSR6 

Teachers are patient when a student has trouble learning 

0 

69.2 

4.2 

91.7 

TSR7 

Teachers spend extra time to help students 

14.3 

64.3 

4 

84 

TSR8 

Teachers understand and meet the needs of each student 

14.3 

64.3 

8 

72 

TSR9 

Teachers praise students more often than they scold them 

35.7 

0 

16 

60 

TSR10 

Teachers are fair to students 

50 

0 

4 

72 

TSR11 

Teachers explain carefully so that students can get their work done 

61.6 

38.5 

12 

64 

TSR12 

Teachers do not shame or humiliate students 

38.5 

46.2 

12 

76 



Henfield and Washington (2012) explained many 
White student teachers looked down on African-American 
students because of deficit thinking. African-American stu¬ 
dents have more difficulty in school as a result of the way 
culture perceives them. Zero percent of African-American 
students in the study agreed with the statement in "TSR9. 
"Culturally appropriate", "culturally compatible", and "cul¬ 
turally responsive" labels, expressed Ladson-Billings 
(1995), are introduced in order to highlight a discrepancy 
between home culture and school. As a result of Eurocentric 
framework, it is perceived African-American students do 
not fit the societal expectation and patterns, as stated by 
Ford (2005). The expectations set by some teachers for 
African-Americans and other diverse students tend to be 
lower according to Diamond and Randolph (2004). 

When culturally relevant pedagogy is not utilized, 
students are unable to learn and experience difficulty in 
school because of the way their culture is interpreted. Cli¬ 
mate that promotes safety and comfort for students does 
not embarrass or degrade. These students do not feel 
welcome in the classroom, confirming the need for more 
multicultural training in schools. 
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